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The Messiah Superstition. 61 

ACCOUNT OF THE NORTHERN CHEYENNES CON- 
CERNING THE MESSIAH SUPERSTITION. 

Mr. George Bird Grinnell, editor of " Forest and Stream " 
(New York), a person thoroughly familiar with Indian customs, and 
himself by adoption a member of the Blackfeet tribe, while at Fort 
Keogh, in the autumn of 1890, had an opportunity to learn from the 
chiefs of the Northern Cheyennes their version of the origin and 
spread of the superstition. A statement of Mr. Grinnell's experi- 
ence as given in an interview published in the " New York Tribune," 
November 23, 1890, is given substantially as follows according to the 
author's revision : — 

I spent several days at Fort Keogh, living in a camp of Cheyenne scouts 
employed by the government. While there I saw and talked with two of 
the principal chiefs of the Northern Cheyenne tribe, Two Moons, the war 
chief, and White Bull, the peace chief. Both of these chiefs talked with 
me very freely about the spread of the religious superstition among the 
Indians concerning the new Messiah. Both of them felt very anxious, for 
they feared that the excitement might lead to an outbreak. They told me, 
what I had already known, that this supposed Messiah had predicted cer- 
tain special events to come off in September, and when these failed to 
happen the Northern Cheyennes lost faith in the new doctrine. But 
shortly after the failure of the prophecies, some Shoshones and Arapa- 
hos came over from Fort Washakie to visit the Cheyenne agency, and 
when they got to the Cheyenne camp they reported that while travelling 
along on the prairie they had met with a party of Indians who had been 
dead thirty or forty years, and who had been resurrected by the Messiah. 
Since their resurrection, the formerly dead Indians, so the visitors said, 
had been going about just like the other Indians who had never died. 

This started up the excitement again, and all the Indians at the agency 
began to dance. Two Moons and White Bear were all the more alarmed 
because of the trouble that the Northern Cheyennes had had last spring. 
That trouble shows a trait peculiar to the Indian character. Two white men 
had been killed, one of them by no one knew whom, but four or five Indians 
were arrested on suspicion, were kept in jail for several months, and were 
then released, not a particle of evidence having been offered against them. 
The other white man was killed by two young men of the Cheyenne tribe. 
This one was a settler who had gone out in search of a lot of milch cows. 
The Indian boys were out hunting, and one of them, stepping quickly out 
from behind some bushes, frightened the cows. The settler was angry, 
and struck the Indian boy with a rope. The young fellow went away and 
talked with his companion, and both turned toward the settler, whose atti- 
tude was menacing. The second young Indian raised his -rifle and shot 
the settler dead. The boys went back to camp and told American Horse, 
their chief, what they had done. They did not want to be imprisoned and 
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hanged, but they knew that they would have to die, and preferred to die 
like warriors. So they told American Horse to send word to the troops 
and the Indian police that they had fled to a hill four or five miles away, 
and could be captured there. 

The boys dressed themselves in their best clothes, armed and painted 
themselves, and, mounting their horses, rode to the hill they had named. 
The troops and the Indian police were told, and started out to capture the 
boys. Half a mile from the hill the boys were seen standing by their horses. 
As soon as they saw the troops they mounted their horses and charged, two 
boys against a hundred men. When within a range of two hundred yards 
the troops opened fire, but the boys pressed on, charged clear through the 
troops unhurt, and succeeded in getting a quarter of a mile beyond their 
enemies, when they turned and charged back. Both boys were killed as 
they came on the second time. 

This irritated the Cheyennes, who are the bravest of men, Indians or 
white. It is clear that if people believe that they are going to be resur- 
rected in a short time, they do not mind dying very much, and the Chey- 
ennes are so extremely brave anyway, that this belief makes them all the 
more dangerous and reckless. This tribe have not been treated well, as it 
is. They have no land excepting on the hill-tops, the best land having 
been settled upon by the whites before the reservation was given to the 
Indians. Nothing will grow upon the Cheyenne lands without irrigation. 
Still, I do not think that the Cheyennes will go into any organized revolt 
Some crazy officer of the troops, or some hot-headed settler who may 
become frightened, may kill an Indian or two, and then the younger men 
may start in to get revenge. In this way, and in this way alone, I believe, a 
general outbreak may be precipitated. 

I never heard of the dance of the Indians called the " Ghost Dance " 
until I returned to the East. In the Indian country it is known as the 
" Dance to Christ." The Southern Cheyennes and the Southern Arapa- 
hos were among those by whom I saw it danced. The Indians believe 
that the more they dance the sooner the Christ will come. The dance 
usually lasts for four nights, beginning a little before sundown and continu- 
ing until any hour the next morning. The Indians, men, women, and chil- 
dren, form a circle, probably one hundred feet in diameter, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder, close together. All, of course, face inward. Several men 
take their places in the circle and start the dance by singing a song in the 
Arapaho tongue. They move slowly to the left, one foot at a time, keeping 
in unison with the music. The scene is extremely weird when the moon is 
up. The Indians clad in white sheets look like so many ghosts. Their 
rapt and determined faces show how earnest they are. The hoarse, deep 
voices of the men and the shriller notes of the women mingle in a kind 
of rude harmony. They sing exactly together and their dancing is in per- 
fect time to the music of the song. As I beheld it, the scene was one to 
thrill the looker-on. 

At intervals of a few notes particular emphasis is given, and the note so 
emphasized is the signal to move the left foot to the left. So the circle 
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moves around, quaint shadows playing on the turf both in and out of the 
circle of the dance. Frequently a few of those sitting outside the circle 
step into it to dance, while those who have been dancing may stop to rest. 
They move their heads and bodies very little, but step to the left in time 
with the music, so long as the song is kept up. At intervals, all in the cir- 
cle sit down to rest and smoke. Even the Cheyennes sing the music of the 
Dance to Christ in the Arapahoan tongue. This is because the original 
discoverer of the Messiah was Arapaho. 

I talked with " Billy " Roland, the scout, who had seen Porcupine. Por- 
cupine claimed to be the second man of the plains tribes who had seen the 
Messiah. Most of the Indians now, I believe, claim to have seen him. 
The fact is, however, that I could find no one in the Cheyenne camp who 
claimed to have seen the Messiah in the flesh, — that is, no one but Sitting 
Bull, an Arapaho. It must be understood that it is Sitting Bull the Ara- 
paho, not Sitting Bull the Sioux, who claims to be the original prophet. 
This Arapaho was absent from his tribe for twelve or fourteen years with 
the Gros Ventres of the Prairie, a branch of the Arapahos. I think the 
revelations came to him when he was at Fort Washakie, the headquarters 
of the Northern Arapaho tribe. This tribe split up about forty years ago, 
one half going south as far as the Indian Territory, and the other going to 
the far north. They visit each other back and forth, however, and keep up 
a constant correspondence by letter, one of the disadvantages, perhaps, of 
the Indian education. 

While I was at the Pawnee agency a lot of letters were received from the 
Sioux, trying to get the Pawnees to unite with them. Some of the Indians 
came to me and asked me if I believed in the Messiah theory, and I told 
them " No." When I left the Pawnees last month, there was no reason to 
believe that they would take part in any outbreak. There was some ex- 
citement reported among the Poncas during my stay with the Cheyennes, 
and many of them came to the Cheyennes to learn the " Dance to Christ." 
At that time, too, the Caddoes were dancing according to the new doctrine. 
The Caddoes are a branch of the Pawnees, and are too intelligent, I be- 
lieve, to go into a revolt. Still, although more civilized than most of the 
tribes, and having farms and houses, there was more excitement among the 
Caddoes than among any of the other tribes. The Wichitas, Comanches, 
and Kiowas were also dancing in October. They are probably wilder than 
any of the others, but I don't think even they could be influenced to join 
an open revolt. 

In answer to further inquiries, Mr. Grinnell informs the editor 
that during the autumn of 1890 he spent some time among the 
Southern Cheyennes, and that when he was in their camp he saw 
Sitting Bull the Arapaho, who asserts that he is the chief prophet 
of the new religion. Mr. Grinnell has sent a fuller account of his 
observations among the Northern and Southern Cheyennes, written 
in November, 1890, and in part printed in the "New York Times," 
which is given below : — 
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Although the tribes in the Indian Territory believe that the Christ 
appeared to the Indians in the north, the truth is that the more northern 
tribes know nothing about the new religion. About the Blackfeet, Assini- 
boines, Gros Ventres of the Prairie, Rees, Mandans, and Gros Ventres of 
the Village, I can speak with great confidence, for within two months I 
have seen and talked with men of all these tribes. But as soon as one gets 
south of the Northern Pacific Railroad he begins to hear, if he goes into an 
Indian camp, whispers of the coming of the Messiah, or the women and 
children singing the songs of the worship dances. The Northern Chey- 
ennes are interested believers in the coming of this Christ. All, or almost 
all, the bands of the Missouri River Sioux believe in him ; so do the Sho- 
shones, the Arapahos, north and south, the Kiowas, Comanches, Wichitas, 
Caddoes, and many other smaller tribes. All the above-mentioned tribes 
hold the worship dances. The Pawnees, Poncas, Otoes, and Missourias 
have heard of the Messiah and believe in him, but they have not yet gen- 
erally taken up the dances. 

Something over a year ago an Arapaho Indian named Sitting Bull came 
into the Shoshone Agency at Fort Washakie, in Wyoming, and told the 
Indians there that somewhere up north he had seen a Christ. He gave a 
detailed account of his journeyings up to the point where he reached the 
place where he saw the vision, for such it appears to have been, described 
the person whom he saw, told what he had said, and that he foretold a 
restoration of the old order of things which prevailed on the plains and in 
the mountains before the advent of the white settlers. The Christ told 
Sitting Bull of his previous life on this earth, when he had come to help 
the white people, of their refusal to accept him, showed the scars on his 
hands and feet where he had been nailed to the cross, and finally said that 
before long the whites would all be removed from the country, the buffalo 
and the game would return in their old-time abundance, and the Indians 
would settle down to the old life in which they depended for subsistence 
on game killed by the bow and arrow. After some further conversation 
Sitting Bull was fed on buffalo meat and then fell asleep, and woke up 
near his own camp. 

I am not at all inclined to credit the statement that this religion origi- 
nated with Sitting Bull, but am disposed to think that he received the idea 
from other Indians, perhaps farther west. At all events, it appears quite 
certain that he had not been living with his tribe for ten or twelve years. 
Where he had been during this time is not known. Possibly with the 
Northern Cheyennes, or perhaps with the Gros Ventres of the Prairie. 

This announcement by the Arapaho received a good deal of attention 
from the Indians at Washakie, and some time in the winter a Northern 
Cheyenne named Porcupine, who was visiting there and who heard the 
story, made a pilgrimage to see for himself if these things were true. His 
story, as I received it recently when in the country of the Northern Chey- 
ennes, was as follows: From Washakie he went to some point where he 
took the cars and travelled for some distance ; then, leaving the railroad, 
he went two days in a wagon until he reached the borders of a large lake, 
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near which is an Indian agency. Near this lake were camped a great 
many Indians of different tribes and some whites. When Porcupine 
reached there, these people told him that the Christ would be there to 
meet them the following afternoon. The brush, sage and rose bushes, had 
been cut off close to the ground over a circle perhaps one hundred feet in 
diameter, and in the underbrush close to this circle a little place had been 
cut out and a piece of canvas spread on the ground for the Christ to lie 
no when he should come. 

The next day, as the sun was getting low, the people all assembled about 
this circle, and presently a man was seen walking into it. The people 
stood about until he had reached the middle of the circle, and then; they 
went in to meet him. He stood in the midst and talked to them^ appear- 
ing to be able to talk all languages and to make himself understood by all 
the tribes present. On the first occasion of his appearance he had short: 
hair, a beard, and wore citizens' clothing, — in other words, was apparently 
a white man. Subsequently he had long hair, down to his waist, and his 
skin was darker, like an Indian's. He told the people that things were 
going to be changed ; that the game and the buffalo would be brought 
back ; that they should again have their own country, and that the world 
should be turned upside down and all the whites spilled out. He closed 
his speech by saying that in the night he should go up to heaven to see 
God. Then he went to the place prepared for him and lay down and 
slept. 

Next morning about nine or ten o'clock the people again gathered about 
the circle, and presently the Messiah walked in among them. He told 
them that he had just returned from heaven, where he had seen God. He 
taught the people a dance and several songs, aud ordered them to hold one 
of these dances for four days and four nights at the full of every moon. 
Such is Porcupine's story. 

The locality at which Porcupine saw the Christ is not known, but as 
nearly as I can gather, from those who claim to be best informed on the 
subject, it was near some lake in western Nevada, possibly Walker Lake or 
Pyramid Lake. 

In this new dance the people form a circle facing inward and standing; 
shoulder to shoulder, touching each other. They sing the new songs- 
taught them by the prophets of this religion, and move with a slow-step- 
ping motion in time to the song from right to left, bending the knees 
slightly at each step, so that the head dips down a little. In the midst of 
the ring formed by the dancers usually stands an old man, who with up- 
lifted hands exhorts them. 

As the ceremony proceeds, some of the dancers become excited, and at 
intervals a man will break out of the ring and rush to the centre of the 
circle, there falling stiffly on the ground, where he may lie for hours per- 
fectly motionless. Women, too, rush to the centre of the circle, but they 
seem to be affected less easily than the men, and will sometimes dance 
about for ten or fifteen minutes, crying and wailing and making strange 
gestures, before they fall over and lose consciousness. At a dance of 
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Cheyennes and Arapahos that I attended a few nights ago, there were at 
one time in the circle three prostrate men and two men and two women 
on their feet. At a Caddo dance that I witnessed recently, several women 
broke away from the ring and danced about like intoxicated or insane per- 
sons outside the circle, finally falling apparently insensible. One of these, 
a young girl not more than sixteen or seventeen years old, recovered in a 
short time and rose and walked away. 

With the Northern Cheyennes, the dance differs in one or two details 
from that practised among the southern section of this tribe. Among 
the Northern Cheyennes, four fires are built outside of the circle of the 
dance ; one fire toward each of the cardinal points. These fires stand 
about twenty yards back from the circle, and are built of long poles or 
logs, set up on end, so as to form a rough cone, much as the poles of a 
lodge are set up. The fires are lighted at the bottom and make high bon- 
fires, which are kept up so long as the dance continues. 

One of the cardinal points of faith of this religion is, that those who are 
dead will all be raised, and will again live upon the earth with their people. 
Sometimes during a dance a man who has been in a trance will revive, and 
may rise to his feet and shout in a loud voice that he sees about him cer- 
tain people who have long been dead. He will call these risen dead by 
name, and say that he sees them standing or sitting near certain of the 
people who are looking on, mentioning the names of the latter. The 
people believe that he sees these long-dead people, and are frightened to 
know that they are close to them. It is not quite clear whether the living 
regard these persons whom they cannot see as actually resurrected but 
invisible, or as ghosts. As nearly as I can gather by talking with the In- 
dians, they think them ghosts. 

In connection with these dances what are regarded as miracles are not 
infrequently performed. For example, the other night one of the prophets 
announced that a number of persons long dead had arisen from the grave 
and had come to visit him. They had brought him, he said, a piece of 
buffalo meat, and that night the people should again taste their old-time 
food. After the dance was over this man appeared in the ring holding in 
his hands a small wooden dish full of meat. He called up to him the dan- 
cers, one hundred or more, one by one, and gave to each a small piece of 
meat out of the dish. After all had been supplied the dish appeared to be 
still half full. 

The Cheyennes and other tribes in this territory frequently receive from 
the northern Indians letters touching on religious topics, and sometimes 
these letters contain most extravagant statements, which, however, are 
received by the Indians with implicit faith. A letter which came recently 
told of an attempt on the part of some United States troops to arrest a 
prophet. The soldiers approached him and tried to take hold of him in 
order to take him to the guard-house, but as they reached out their hands 
to seize him their arms would fall down to their sides. For a long time 
they tried to take hold of him, but they could not do it. He did not 
attempt to resist or run away, but sat there motionless. At length the 
soldiers gave it up for a bad job and went away. 
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Still more remarkable is an account which tells of a narrow escape by 
one of the three major-generals of the army. According to this story, 
General Miles, with some troops, went out in person to arrest the Christ. 
When they came to the place where he was, he told the general that it was 
useless to attempt to arrest him ; it could not be done, and it would be 
better for him not to try to do it. The general said that he had received 
his orders and must obey them. He then commanded the troops to take 
the prisoner into custody, whereupon the Christ made it rain for seven 
days and seven nights, and the result was that all the soldiers were 
drowned, General Miles alone escaping alive to tell the tale of the dis- 
aster. 

The Southern Cheyennes state that the destruction of the white 
race will take place by its being overwhelmed in a sea of mud. The 
surface of the earth will become a mire in which the whites will sink, 
while the Indians will remain on the surface. This I believe to be 
a purely Indian conception, for more than one tribe believe that the 
giants who used to inhabit the earth, before the creation of the In- 
dians of to-day, were destroyed by the Deity in just this way. In 
my book on the Pawnees (" Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales," 
p. 356) I have stated that the Pawnees believe their predecessors 
on this earth to have perished in that way. The Arikaras have the 
same belief, which is no doubt shared by all members of the Paw- 
nee family, and perhaps by other tribes. 

An account of the manner in which these spirit dances are per- 
formed is given by Mrs. James A. Finley, wife of the post trader at 
Wounded Knee, which is here printed as copied into the " Essex 
County Mercury" (Salem, Mass.), November 26, 1890: — 

This dance is participated in often by as many as five hundred Indians. 
In preparing for the dance, they cut the tallest tree that they can find, and, 
having dragged it to a level piece of prairie, set it up in the ground. Under 
this tree four of the head men stand. The others form in a circle and be- 
gin to go around and around the tree. They will dance continuously from 
Friday afternoon till sundown on Sunday. They keep going round in one 
direction until they become so dizzy that they can scarcely stand, then 
turn and go in the other direction, and keep it up until they swoon from 
exhaustion. That is what they strive to do, for while they are in a swoon 
they think they see and talk with the new Christ. When they regain con- 
sciousness they tell their experience to the four wise men under the tree. 
At the end of the dance they have a grand feast, the revel lasting all Sun- 
day night. They kill several steers and eat them raw, and drink and gorge 
themselves to make up for their fast. 

The Indians lose all their senses in the dance. They think they are 
animals. Some get down on all fours and bob about like buffaloes. When 
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they cannot lose their senses from exhaustion, they butt their heads together, 
beat them upon the ground, and do anything to become insensible, so that 
they may be ushered into the presence of the new Christ. One poor Indian, 
she says, when he recovered his senses, said that Christ had told him he 
must return to earth, because he had not brought with him his wife and 
child. His child had died two years before, and the way the poor fellow 
cried was heartrending. At a recent dance, one of the braves was to go into 
a trance and remain in this condition four days. At the close of this pe- 
riod he was to come to life as a buffalo ; he would still have the form of a 
man, but he would be a buffalo. They were then to kill the buffalo, and 
every Indian who did not eat a piece of him would become a dog. The 
man who was to turn into a buffalo was perfectly willing, and Mrs. Finley 
presumes they have killed and eaten him by this time. This lady is of the 
opinion that if the government lets them alone there will be no need of 
troops ; they will kill themselves dancing. Seven or eight of them died as 
a result of one dance, near Wounded Knee. 

It seems evident, in a general way, that the Indian Messianic 
excitement is the result of a combination of primitive beliefs and in- 
troduced Christian conceptions ; but the task of giving a correct ac- 
count of the origin, progress, and varieties of the movement is likely 
to be attended with much difficulty, and to illustrate the obstacles 
encountered by any person who undertakes, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, to write history ; while, with regard to the 
relation of the original Indian ideas and dances to those now devel- 
oped, the most divergent opposite views exist. The editor of this 
Journal has therefore prepared the following letter, to be sent to 
persons whose position has given opportunity for accurate observa- 
tion respecting the superstition : — 

Cambridge, Mass., February i, 1891. 
Dear Sir, — I am anxious to obtain all accessible information 
regarding the character and causes of the religious excitement exist- 
ing among several Indian tribes, with a view to presenting a history 
of the matter in the "Journal of American Folk- Lore." I would 
therefore request you to furnish me with any particulars which you 
may be able to give respecting the following points : — 

1. The origin and progress of the movement in your neighborhood, 
and anything relating to the history of the belief respecting an In- 
dian Messiah, forms of his manifestation, revelations supposed to be 
made by him, etc. 

2. The nature and method of the Ghost or Spirit dances, the 
songs used in these, with Indian words if obtainable, the ritual of 
preparation, fasting, acts of self -in jury, etc., and beliefs relative to 
the dances. 

3. Manifestations accompanying the phenomena, — ecstacies, vi- 
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sions, trances, stories of miracle and resurrection, preachings, if such 
exist, and legends to which the expectation has given rise. 

4. The state of mind resulting from final failure, and the manner 
in which defeat is explained ; the effect which failure has on the 
original belief. 

5. Any other material which you may consider to be connected 
with the subject. 

In return, I shall be happy to send to informants copies of the 
"Journal of American Folk-Lore " containing articles based on infor- 
mation received. 

Yours very truly, 

Editor of " Journal of American Folk-Lore" 



